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7 
No prudence is a sufficient guard, or ean always stand | 
\in excubiis still watching, when a man is in perpetual 
| floods of talk ; for prudence attends after the manner of| 
|an angel’s ministry ; it is dispatched on messages from | 
|God, and drives away enemies, and places guards and 
|| calls upon the man toawake, and bids him send outspies| 
|}and observers, and then goes about his own ministries 
‘above: but an angel does not sit by a man, as a nurse by 
|a baby’s cradle, watching every motion and the lighting| 
‘of a fly upon a child’s lip: and so is prudence; it gives) 
| rules, and proportions out our measures, and prescribes | 
‘us cautions, and by general influences, orders our partic- | | 
\ulars; but he that is given to talk, cannot be secured by 

‘all this; the emissions of his tongue are beyond the gen- 

‘eral figures and lines of rule; and he can 10 more be 

| wise in every period of a long and running talk, thana 

And when its stream has past the spot || lutenist can deliberate and make every motion of his hand 

Where human joys must end, by the division of his notes, to be chosen and distinctly | 
Then may it be thy happy lot || voluntary. | 
To meet thy ‘chosen friend.’ | SCURRILITY, OR FOOLISH JESTING. | 


| 
| TALKING FOOLISHLY. | 


Original. 





I cannot, would not say farewell, 
To one whose sunshine hours 
Have shed upon life’s wilderness, 
The breath of summer flowers. 


I love thee, for thy tender heart 
Is full of kindness now. 

I cannot bear to say, ‘ we part,’ 
And cloud that gentle brow. 


Yet child of yesterday ! may life 
Thus sweetly glide away — 

Free from the noise and bustling strife 
Which marks our future day. 


There shall a Saviour’s love impart, 

New vigor to thy mind, 

And loving with an angel’s heart, 

Thou shalt true wisdom find. Ss. 


Plaisance, and joy, and a lively spirit, and a pleasant 
conversation, and the innocent caresses of a charitable 
|humanity, is not forbidden ; plenwm tamen suavitatis et 
| grati sermonem non esse indecorum, saint Ainbrose affirm- 

= |ed: and here in my text our conversation is commanded 

GO) MIY? TAV7i4Ss |to besuch that it may minister grace, that is, favor, com- 

—— | placence, cheerfulness ; and be acceptable and pleasant} 

|to the hearer: and so must be our conversation: It must 

be as far from sullenness, as it ought to be from light- 

|ness, and acheerful spirit is the best convoy for religion; | 
,and though sadness does in some cases become a chris-| 
| tian, as being an index of a pious mind, of compassion, 
|and a wise proper resentment of things, yet it se: ves but 
one end, and being useful in the only instance of repen-| 

}tance; and hath done its greatest works, not when it|| 


Original. 





O where is the rain-bow ! — the rain-bow — the rain-bow! 

— Low sunk on the woodlands — low sunk — low — low — low! 
Ye were charmed with its hues, ye were charmed with its bending, | 
Ye were charmed — but your tears with its cold drops are blending! 


Weep on — what is life! — weep away — life is sorrow — 
Weep away —’tis but meet of her cup you should borrow — 
Weep away — still exult, be the pang ne’er so keen, 

More of joy than the world all beside ye have seen. 


of Campanian wines; and our faces and our heads may 
as well be anointed and look pleasant with wit and friend- 
ly intercourse, as with the fat of the balsam tree; and 
such a@ conversation no wise man ever did, or ought 
to reprove. But when the jest hath teeth and nails, bi- 
ting or scratching our brother, when it is loose and wan- 
on, when it is unseasonable, and much or many, when 
it serves ill purposes, or spends better time, then it is the 
drunkenness of the soul, and makes the spirit fly away, 
seeking for a temple where the mirth and the music is 
solemn and religious. 
OF SLANDER. 

This crime is a conjugation of evils, and is produc- 
tive of infinite mischiefs ; it undermines peace, and saps 
the foundation of friendship; it destroys families and 
rends in pieces the very heart and vital parts of charity : 
it makes an evil man, party, and witness, and judge, and 
executioner of the innocent. 

OF FLATTERY. 

He that persuades an ugly deformed man that he is 
handsome, a short man that he is tall, a bald man that 
he hath a good head of hair, makes him to become ri- 


| diculous and a fool, but does no other mischief. But he 


that persuades his friend that is a goat in his manners, 
that he isa holy and a chaste person, or that his loose- 
ness is a sign of a quick spirit, or that it is not dangerous 
but easily pardonable, —a trick of youth, a habit that old 


|}age will lay aside asa man pares his nails, —— this man 


hath given great advantage to his friend’s mischief; he 
hath made it grow inall the dimensions of the sin, till 
it grows intolerable, and perhaps unpardonable. And 
let it be considered, what a fearful destruction and con- 
tradiction of friendship or service it is, so to love myself 
and my little interest, as to prefer it before the soul of 
him whom I ought to love. 


COMFORTING THE DISCONSOLATE. 


— No, be dry, dear enchanters! nor wet, with your flow, 
The heart’s still loved print of the bright bending bow: 
Turn again, linger oft, on the gay siniling past, 

Whence let hope’s lighted torch cheer me on to the last. 


| weeps and sighs, but when it hates and grows careful}; Certain it is, that as nothing can better do it, so there 
| : e : : < ely |i. . ‘ S + i 2 

‘against sin. But cheerfulness and a festival spirit fills} #8 nothing greater, for which God made our tongues, 
|the soul full of harmony ; it composes music for chureh-|,2€Xt to reciting his praises, than to minister comfort to a 
! 


/es and hearts; it makes and publishes glorifications of} Wea'y soul. And what greater measure can we have, 








GOM VWISRSATULORMS 


We think the following remarks taken from the volume of Old 
English Prose Writers will be found interesting to our readers. 


! 

| 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. | 

! 

By the use of the tongue, God hath distinguished us | 


|God; it produces thankfulness and serves the end of| than that we should bring joy to our brother, who with 
i| | . 
charity ; and when the oil of gladness runs over, it, his dreary eyes looks to heaven and round about, and 


| 
| 


reaching up to a cloud, and making joy round about;| 
'and therefore, since it is so innocent, and may be so pi-|, accents, and make the weary soul to listen for light and 


ous and full of holy advantage, whatsoever can inno- 


er, than that thy tongue should be tuned with heavenly 


| | 7 . . 

|makes bright and tall emissions of light and holy fires,| cannot find so much rest as to lay his eyelids close togeth- 
| 

| 


||ease, and when he perceives that there is such a thing in 


from beasts, and by the well or ill using it we are dis-|| cently minister to this holy joy does set forward the work | the world, and in tue order of things, as comfort and joy 


tinguished from one another; and therefore though si-! 
lence be innocent as death, harmless as a rose’s breath to| 
a distant passenger, yet it is rather the state of death | 
than life. By voices and homilies, by questions and| 
answers, by narratives and invectives, by council and/ 
reproof, by praises and hymns, by prayer and glorifica-|| 
tions, we serve God’s glory, and the necessities of men : | 
and by the tongue our tables are made to differ from|| 
mangers, our cities from deserts, our churches from| 
herds of beasts, and flocks of sheep. 


TALKING TOO MUCH. 


Ihave heard that all the noises and prating of the 
pool, the croaking of frogs and toads, is hushed and ap-| 
peased upon the instant of bringing upon them the light 
of acandle or atorch. Every beam of reason and ray 
ef knowledge checks the dissolutious of the tongue. 
But, wt quisque contemptissimus et maxime ludibrio est, ita, 
solutissima ligue est, said Seneca: Every man as he is a 
fool and contemptible, so his tongue is hanged loose, be- 


ing like a bell, in which there is nothing but tongue and 
noise. 


of religion and charity. And indeed charity itself, 
which is the vertical top of all religion, is nothing else 
but an union of joys concentrated in the heart, and re- 
flected from ail the angels of our life and intercourse. 
It isa rejoicing in God, a gladness in our neighbor’s 
good, a pleasure in doing good, a rejoicing with him; 
and without love we cannot have any joy atall. It is 
this which makes children to be a pleasure, and friend- 
ship to be so noble and divine a thing : and upon this ac- 
count it iscertain that all that which innocently makes 


;a man cheerful, does also make him charitable; for 


grief and age, and sickness, and weariness, these are 
peevish and troublesome; but mirth and cheerfulness is 
content, and civil, and compliant, and communicative, 
and loves to do good, and swells up to felicity only upon 
the wings of charity, Upon this account here is pleas- 
ure enough for a christian at present, and if a facete dis- 
course, and an amicable friendly mirth can refresh the 
spirit, and take it off from the vile temptation of peevish, 
despairing, uncomplying, melancholy, it must needs be 








| to begin to break out from the prison of his sorrows at 

the door of sighs and tears, and by little and little melt 
||into showers and refreshment? This is glory to thy 
| voice, and employment fit for the brightest angel. But so 
| have Iseen the sun kiss the frozen earth, which was 
bound up with the images of death, and the colder breath 
llof the north; and then the waters break from their en- 
| closures, and melt with joy, and run to useful channels; 
|\and the flies do rise again from their little graves in 
| walls, and dance awhile in the air, to tell that there is 
joy within, and that the great mother of creatures will 
‘open the stock of her new refreshment, become useful to 
/mankind, and sing praises to her redeemer: so is the 
|heart of a sorrowful man under the discourses of a wise 
comforter. He breaks from the déspairs of the grave, 
and the fetters and chains of sorrow —he blesses God, 
‘and he blesses thee, and he feels his life returning: for 
ito be miserable is death, but nothing is life but to be com- 
\forted ; and God is pleased with no music from below so 
‘much as in the thanksgiving song of relieved widows, 





innocent and commendable. And we may as well be||of supported orphans, of rejoicing, and comforted, and 
refreshed by a clean and a brisk discourse, as by the air 





| 


thankful persons. 
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62 THE HARTFORD PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 
DDO ZEWVIGLZS a ‘|| DIDO RO ZBNWBAS. Omnia mentiris: nec enim tua fallere lingua. : 
, 1 os ‘ 4 Incipit a nobis; primaque plector ego. ] 
P. OVIDII NA : ing I ee DES ‘ pe Mahe || Original — From the Heroides of Ovid — For the Pearl, Si quenres, wbi sit foemeai seater lll : , 
Sic, ubi fata vocant, udis abjectus in herbis, ae me — fate-summoned on Meander’s shore, Occidit, a duro sola relicta viro. | 
Ad vada Meandri concinit albus olor. 'Sings the white swan when warned that life is o’er. liens anil mcheiinttin: duos atau: ieentiinins | : 
Nec, quia te nostra sperem prece posse moveri. || — Hope gives no promise to this last appeal Ure; minor culpa pena futura mea est. . : 
a: So eS — : | Since Heaven denies your flinty sents should feel; Nec mihi mens dubia est, quin te tua numina damnent. 4 
Sed merita et famam, corpusque animumque pudicum But, a chaste mind and honor lost, in vain iesenienen aan. : 
Cum male perdiderim, perdere verba, leve est. , Shall loss of words forbid me to complain. Fluctibus ejectum tuta statione recepi, 
Certus es ire tamen, miseramque relinquere Dido: ! Yes thou wilt gu, and wretched Dido leave: 


Atque idem venti vela fidemque ferent. 
Certus es, ZEnea, cum foedere solvere naves : 
Queque ubi sint nescis, Itala regna sequi. 
Nec nova Carthago, nec te crescentia tangunt 
Menia; nec sceptro tradita summa tuo. 
Facta fugis ; facienda petis ; querenda per orbem 
Altera, quesita est altera terra tibi. 
Ut terram invenias, quis eam tibi tradet habendam ? 
Quis sua non notis arva tenenda dabit ? 
Alter habendus amor tibi restat, et altera Dido: 
Quamqgue iterum fallas, altera danda fides. 
Quando erit, ut condas instar Carthaginis urbem, 
Et videas populos altus ab arce tuos? 
Omnia ut eveniant, nec te tua vota morentur; 
Unde tibi, que te sic amet, uxor erit ? 
Uror, ut inducto cerate sulfure tede : 
Ut pia fumosis addita tura focis. 
#neas oculis semper vigilantis inheret : 
ZEnean animo noxque diesque refert. 
Ille quidem male gratus, et ad mea munera surdus; 
Et quo, si non sim stulta, carere velim: 
Non tamen nean, quamvis male cogitat, odi: 
Sed queror infidum, questaque pejus amo. 
Parce Venus nurui, durumque amplectere fratrem, 
Frater Amor: castris militet ille tuis. 
Aut ego, quem ceepi (neque enim dedignor) amare ; 
Materiam cure prebeat ille mee. 
Fallor; et ista mihi falso jactatur imago. 
Matris ab ingenio dissidet ille sue. 
Te lapis, et montes, innataque rupibus altis 
Robora, te seve progenuere ferx: 
Aut mare, quale vides agitari nunc quoque ventis : 
Quod tamen adversis fluctibus ire paras. 
Quo fugis? obstat hiems ; hiemis mihi gratia prosit. 
Adspice, ut eversas concitet Eurus aquas 
Quod tibi maluerim, sine me debere procellis. 
Justior est animo ventus et unda tuo. 
Non ego sum tanti, (quamvis merearis, inique,) 
Ut pereas, dum me per freta longa fugis. 
Exerces pretiosa odia, et constantia magno ; 
Si, dum me careas, est tibi vile mori. 
Jam venti ponent; strataque zqualiter unda, 
Ceruleis Triton per mare curret equis. 
Tu quoque cum ventis utinam mutabilis esses ! 
Et, nisi duritia robora vincis, eris. 
Quid ? si nescieris, insana quid eequora possint ? 
Experte toties quam male credis aque ? 
Ut pelago suadente etiam retinacula solvas, 
Multa tamen latus tristia pontus habet. 
Nec violasse fidem tentantibus zequora prodest. 
Perfidie pcenas exigit ille locus. 
Precipue cum lesus Amor: quia mater Amoris 
Nuda Cytheriacis edita fertur aquis. 
Perdita ne perdam timeo, noceamve nocenti ; 
Neu bibat equoreas naufragus hostis aquas. 
Vive, precor; sic te melius. quam funere, perdam. 
Tu potius leti caussa ferare mei. 
Finge, age, te rapido (nullum sit in omine pondus) 
Turbine deprendi: quid tibi mentis erit 
Protinus occurrent false perjuria lingue, 
Et Phrygia Dido frande coacta mori. 
Conjugis ante oculos decepte stabit imago 
Tristis, et effusis sanguinolenta comis. 
Quidquid id est, totum merui, concedite dicas: 
Queeque cadent, in te fulmina missa putes. 
Da breve sevitiz spatium pelagique tueque; 
Grande more pretium tuta futura via est. 
Nec mihi parcatur ; puero parcatur Iulo. 
Te satis est titulum mortis habere mee. 
Quid puer Ascanius, quid Di meruere Penates ? 
Ignibus ereptos obruet unda Deos. 
Sed neque fers tecum ; nec, que mihi, perfide, jactas, 
Presserunt humeros sacra paterque tuos. 


|The winds thy sails and forfeit vows must have. 
ZEneas! yes, unknowing where they lie, 
| Italian realms must bid you falsely fly! 

While infant Carthage, with her rising walls 
And offered throne, in vain your flight recalls. 
|From empire formed, for dreamed of empire, lo! 
| A wandering exile through the world you go. 

| Suppose at last that empire thou shouldst see ; 
A stranger thou, what hand shall give it thee ? 

| Another Dido too, perhaps, must prove 

|Your vows how ardent and how false your love : 





|— But, perjured, go; in proudest empire shine; 
| What spouse will hail you with a love like mine ? 
As the wax torch, or altar’s holy fire, 
|1 burn, I perish, in love’s soft desire. 
| ZEneas fills these ever wakeful eyes: 
| ZEneas claims, all day, all night, my sighs. 
Ungrateful he, and all my offerings vain, 
Fool that I am, I cherish still my pain. 
| neas still, though scorned, I must adore ; 
Faithless, I blame him, and then, love the more. 
Venus, forbear ; and, Cupid, let thy dart 
| No longer dread to pierce a Brother’s keart ; 
| Or, since his reign is in this breast begun, 
| Teach him at least to pity me undone. 
Delusive thought, and image false of bliss, 
‘The mother’s genius swells no vein of his. 
Rocks, mountains, oaks o’er flinty summits spread, 
‘And prowling tigers, watched thy natal bed: 
Or thou wast born from yon wild raging sea 
| Where thou wouldst urge thy crue! flight from me. 
Why fly? it storms — Be mine from this the gain ; 
See how the East wind whiiens all the main! 
And, what to thee thou wilt not let me owe 
Let winds and waves, more just than thou, bestow. 
Sure such importance is not Dido’s share, 
| Wretch, that, to fly her, death thou thus shouldst dare. 
Refined the hatred, bold indeed the flight, 
| That thus would seek a refuge from my sight. 
Soon will the winds and sinking waves subside, 
And Triton forth, with sea-green coursers, ride : 
0, like the winds, that thou couldst too, be still! 
And, if not harder than the ouk, you will, 
' Ah! knowst thou not the wide wild ocean’s lower? 
| So ofien taught, how rash to trust its power! 
Suppose, all fair, th’ inviting waves you sweep, 
, Sull, what disasters brood o’er all the deep ? 
| Let broken vows the calmest sea beware ; 
| Rewards for guilt, and perjured man, are there. 
But mostly injured love thence claims its due, 
eo unclad Venus sprung at first to view. 
| Ruined, I would not ruin in return, 
Nor for a shipwrecked foe be left to mourn. 
| Live, rather, and let living be thy death, 
; Cursed with the guilt that stayed Eliza’s breath. 
= Come, let, in thought, the rapid whirlwind take 
| Your eddying bark ! Then, how your soul will quake ! 
|Full in your view your perjuries will lie, 
| And Phrygian Dido forced by fraud to die ! 
|| A wife’s sad ghost will then before you rise, 
|| Bleeding, betrayed, and terror fill your eyes. 
| Then wilt thou own, whatever ill impend, 
' All is deserved, and ‘deem each flash thy end. 
|—Give to your rage, and to the sea’s delay — 
| Then, a safe course shall be your rich repay. 
Not I, Iulus claims the gift I crave ; 
He does not send me to an early grave: 
| What have your gods, and what, Ascanius done, 
| That they such risk should with a murderer run ? 
— The Gods you have not, wretch, nor is it true 
They, or your Father, were redeemed by you. 


| Will a new Carthage welcome you like ours ? 
} 




















| And when, with people filied, and crowned with towers, 


Vixque bene audito nomine, regna dedi. 
His tamen officiis utinam contenta fuissem : 
Et mihi concubitus fama sepulta foret! 
Illa dies nocuit, qua nos declive sub antrum 
Ceruleus subitis compulit imber aquis. 
Audieram vocem; Nymphas ululasse putavi. 
Eumenides fatis signa dedere meis. 
Exige lese pudor peenas, violate Sichzo : 

Ad quem (me miseram! ) plena pudoris eo. 
Est mihi marmorea sacratus in ede Sicheus : 
Adposite frondes velleraque alba tegunt. 

Hine ego me sensi noto quater ore citari: 
Ipse sono tenui dixit, Elissa veni. 
Nulla mora est; venio ; venio tibi debita conjux : 
Sed tamen admissi tarda pudore mei. 
| Da veniam culpe ; decepit idoneus auctor. 
Invidiam noxe detrahit ille mee. 
Diva parens, seniorque Pater, pia sarcina nati, 
| Spem mihi mansuri rite dedere viri. 
| Si fuit errandum, causas habet error honestas : 
| Adde fidem ; nulla parte pigendus erit. 
) Pre in extremum, Viteeque novissima nostre 


ai ce sie ti 











Prosequitur fati, qui fuit ante, tenor. 
Occidit internas conjux mactatus ad aras; 
Et sceleris tanti preemia frater habet. 
|Exul agor; cineresque viri, patriamque relinquo: 
Et feror in duras, hoste sequente, vias. 
| Adplicor ignotis: fratrique elapsa fretoque, 
Quod tibi donavi, perfide, litus emo. 
Urbem constitui; lateque patentia fixi 
Meenia, finitimis invidiosa locis. 
Bella tument: bellis peregrina et feemina tenter: 
Vixque rudes portas urbis, et arma, paro. 
Mille procis placui: qui me, cviere, querentes, 
Nescio quem thalamis preposuisse Suis. 
Quid dubitas vinctam Getulo tradere larbe ? 
| Prebuerim sceleri brachia nostra tuo. 
| Est etiam frater; cujus manus impia possit 
| Respergi nostro, sparsa cruore Viri. 
| Pone deos, et que tangendo sacra profanas : 
| Non bene ceelestes impia dextra colit. 
Si tu cultor eras elapsis igne futurus ; 
Peenitet elapsos ignibus esse Deos. 
'Forsitan et gravidam Dido, scelerate, relinquas ; 
| Parsque tui lateat corpore clausa meo. 
er fatis matris miserabilis infans; 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| 
Vy 








Et nondum nato funeris auctor eris. 

Cumque parente sua frater morietur luli; 
Poenaque connexos auferet una duos. 

Sed jubet ire Deus, vellem vetuisset adire ; 
Punica nec Teucris pressa fuisset humus. 

|| Hoc duce (nempe Dev) ventis agitaris iniquis, 
Et teris in rapido tempora longa freto. 

Pergama vix tanto tibi erant repetenda labore, 
Hectore si vivo, quanta fuere, forent. 

Non patrium Simoenta petis; sed Tybridas undas. 
Nempe, ut pervenias quo cupis, hospes eris. 

| Utque latet, vitatque tuas abstrusa carinas, 
Vix tibi continget terra petita seni. 

| Hos potius populos in dotem, ambage remissa, 
Accipe; et advectas Pygmalionis opes. 

| lion in Tyriam transfer felicius urbem 
Hancque, locum regni, sceptraque sacra tene. 

Si tibi mens avida est belli, si querit Iulus 
Unde suo partus Marte triumphus eat; 

Quem superet, ne quid desit, prabebimus hostem. 
Hic pacis leges: hie locus arma capit. 

Tu modo, per matrem, fraternaque tela, sagittas, 
Perque fuge comites, Dardana sacra, Deos: 




















Some words in the Dido Anew of Ovid, forcibly bring to mind 
expressions fatuiliar to us in the writings of a great English poet. 
Instance the following — 

Est mihi marmorea sacratus in ede Sicheus: 
Ad posite froudes velleraque alba tegunt. 
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Your heart is falsehood, nor can I complain 

I the first victim to its baseness am. 

If thine the question how Creusa died, 

And who in arms was faithful at her side — 

Alone she fell beneath the hostile sword, 

Lost, and abandoned, by her cruel lord ! 

All this you told me, yet my heart was stone — 
Light now my death torch! Death can scarce atone. 
Nor doubt I aught your Gods will strike you low ; 
Seven years of wandering but begin your woe. 
Outcast I took thee, friendless, from the wave, 
And, yet unknown, a royal sceptre gave; 

And, had I here my bounty but confined, 

What joy should transport this then spotless mind ! 
Dark was that day when, loth the storm to brave, 
We shelter took beneath the sloping cave. 

A voice I heard, I thought the Nymphs elate ; 

But, Furies gave the sigual to my fate ! 

— Sicheus, hail! and, sullied honor, bear 

The pang extorted by a name so dear. 

Ail blushing to his presence now I go, 

Daughter of shame, and heir to every woe. 

On leaves and wool, in sacred temple, fair 

His marble image long has been my care: 

Four times, from hence, a well known whisper broke, 
And, ‘come Eliza!’ the cold marble spoke — 
Husband I come, I come without delay, 

And conscious shame alone shall bar the way. 
Pardon, and let the arch seducer’s name, 

Not mine, be branded, as deserving blame ; 
His birth divine, a son, his pious care, 

And an aged sire, proclaimed his purpose fair: 
Fated toerr, I erred not with design. 

This truth believed, thou still wilt call me thine. 
— Ah! Fate pursues me, and, with gushing tears, 
Still marks my latest, as my earliest years. 
Pierced at the altar, fell my lord, of old; 

My Brother’s hand performed the deed for gold! 
His ashes, and my native land I fly, 

Pursued an exile, and proscribed to die. 

Safe, from the waves and from my brother free, 
This shore I purchase, which I gave to thee. 
Here spacious walls at my command arose, 
And envy made the neighboring powers my foes. 
Woman, and stranger, raging wars invade, 
And the rude gates mid clashing arms are made. 
Taronging my court, a thousand suitors bowed} 
And lavished praises as their love they vowed. 
Come give me bound to fierce Iarbas’ bed — 
These arms I tender to be captive led. 

Or to my brotehr, trembling turn me o’er, 

My blood to mingle with a husband’s gore! 
Reject your Gods — the hand of guilt, with shame, 
Should think to light the holy altar’s flame. 

Better those Gods had smoked in Trojan tire, 

If thine the worship that they can desire. 

Perhaps you leave, as far away you rove, 

A sad remembrance of your former love : 

Should Dido’s fate a wretched infant share, 

Nor unborn life thy cruel purpose spare, 

Mother and son together both must sleep, 

And young Iulus for a brother weep. 

— But, Jove commands you! and you must not stay: — 
Would he had kept you, faithless man, away. 

*T is false: with Heaven, to lead your steps, confest, 
Why have the winds so long denied you rest ? 

Troy ill issought for under foreign skies— 

Hector would bid its prostrate walls arise. 

Not Simois’ stream, but Tyber’s waves your aim, 
Reach them, and stranger will be still your name: 
But, hid, elusive, lengthening out your flight, 

Old age will scarce reveal them to your sight. 

Prefer then, here, this people for thy dower, 

And treasures rescued from Pygmaleon’s puwer. 
Troy into Carthage be content to bring, 

Here fix thy empire, and be thou our king. 

War if you wish, or if [ulus long 

Victorious pomp should to his deeds belong, 

A foe we’ll furnish that his name may shine; 

The laws of peace and laws of war are mine. 

By Venus, by your brother and her boy, 

By all his arrows, and the Gods of Troy, 








(Sic superint, quoscumque tua de gente reportas, 
Mars ferus et damnis sit modus ille tuis, 

Aseaniusque suos feliciter impleat annos, 
Et senis Anchise molliter ossa cubent) 

Parce precor domui, que se tibi tradit habendam. 
Quod crimen dicis, preter amasse, meum ; 

Non ego sum Phthias, magnisque oriunda Mycenis: 
Nec steterunt in te virque paterque meus. 

| Si pudet uxoris; non nupta, sed hospita dicar. 

| Dum tua sit Dido, quodlibet esse feret. 

| Nota mihi freta sunt Afrum frangentia littus: 

| ‘Temporibus certis dantque, negantque viam. 


i 


,Cum dabit aura viam ; prebebis carbasa ventis. 

| Nunc levis ejectam continet alga ratem. 

| Tempus ut observem, manda mihi; certius ibis: 

| Nee te, si cupies ipse, manere sinam. 

| Et socii requiem poscunt, laniataque classis. 
Postulat exiguas semirefecta moras. 

Pro meritis, et siqua tibi preebebimus ultra, 
Pro spe conjugii tempora parva peto. 

Dum freta mitescunt, et Amor: dum tempore et usu 
Fortiter edisco tristia posse pati. 

Sin minus; est animus nobis effundere vitam. 
In me crudelis non potes esse diu. 

Adspicias utinam, que sil scribentis imago! 
Scribimus; et gremio Troicus ensis adest: 

Perque genas lacrime strictum Jabuntur in ensem; 
Qui jam pro lacrimis sanguine tinctus erit. 

Quam bene conveniunt fato tua muncra nostro! 
Instruis impensa nostra sepulchra brevi. 

Nec mea nunc primo feriuntur pectora telo: 
Ile locus seevi vulnus Amoris habet. 

Anna soror, soror Anna, mez male conscia culpe, 
Jam dabis in cineres ultima dona meos. 

Nec, consumta rogis, inscribar, Elissa Sichei: 
Hoc tamen in tumuli marmore carmen erit: 

Prebuit Aneas et causam mortis et ensem. 
[psa sua Dido concidit usa manu. 








Hinc ego me sensi noto quater ore citari 
Ipse sono tenui dixit, Elissa veni. 


On leaves and wool, in sacred temple, fair 
His marble image (Sicheus’) long has been my care, 
Four times from hence a well known whisper broke 
And, ‘Come Eliza!’ the cold marble spoke. 


So in the Eloisa to Abelard of Pope, 
‘From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound 
Come sister come,’ it said, or seemed to say, 
‘Thy place is here — sad sister, come away.’ 
Again, in Dido’s reply to her summons, she says, 
Nulla mora est; venio; venio, tibi debita conjux : 
Husband I come, I come without delay. 


In like manner Eloisa, 
I come, I come, prepare your roseate bowers 
Celestial palms and ever blooming flowers. 


There are lines, also, in the Universal Prayer, by Pope, not for- 
eign to the present comparison ; for instance — 


Hark! they whisper — Angels say 
Sister spirit, come away ! 


In the answer to which, though under different imagery, we find 
an enthusiasm of purpose, resembling much the ‘1 come, I come’ 
of Eloisa. 


Lend me your wings —I mount; I fly ; 


Observe that the thrilling words, venio, venio, lose, in their literal 
translation, ‘I come, I come,’ no little of their original power. This 
results from the double consideration that from the genius of the 
Latin language, they include both the pronoun and the verb; fur- 
nishing besides, in the present instance, a peculiar adaptation of 
sound tothe sense. Venio, having three syllables, alone secures 
the harmony of the verse by a pronunciation giving to the two first 
a rapid and very gentle utterance, while the last hasa full and more 
protracted sound. The O final, therefore, besides its power asa 
constituent part of the word, has the additional effect of the inter- 
jection O. 

If it may have been practicable to sustain the resemblance inti- 
mated in the quotations above compared, we need but contemplate 
it as a coincidence of thought alike honorable to both the poets; or 
if of different origin, as but aliberty very complimentary to the one, 
without the character of doing discredit to the other. 

Dido and Eloisa, except in the sameness and the excess of their 
passion, were greatly dissimilar. In these they were sister suffer- 
ers; and resemblances in the operation of their emotions, and in 
the description of them, should naturally be expected. Leaving 
unconsidered therefore, their widely different characters — the 
very different ranges of their contemplations — and the singularly 
yoetical lustre of their respective histories— it might amuse to 
bring into close comparison various circumstantial incidents of 
thought gathered around them by their respective poets. This is 
omitted to be done. but the deliberate reader of their respective 
epistles will not fail to recognize in them repeated and striking si- 
militudes. Ina single particular only, and that one of general import, 
farther remark will be indulged. It is, that, in their alterna- 
tions of feeling, and their expression of them, both Eloisa and Dido 
are, throughout, vehemently and incontrollably contradictory of 
themselves. 





|Consent thou only, this I ask alone, 

Crush not the crown that makes itself thy own. 
Triumph shall then your exiled troops attend, 
And the waged war shal] all their sufferings end: 
|So shall Ascanius runa blest career, 

And old Anchises’ bones sleep sweetly here. 

| What is my crime but that my love is great? 

| Phthian I’m not ; nor from Mycene’s gate ; 

| Husband did ne’er a hand against you raise ; 

Nor father help a Trojan dome to blaze. 

if wife offend you, call me only guest; 

| Thine let me be, and Dido shall be blest. 

|— I know the seas that break on Afric shores, 
When they invite, and when repel your oars. 

| When the gale breathes, its breath your sails shall mark; 
Now the light sea-weed clasps your stranded bark. 
| Bid me the seasons watch — your leave is sure ; 

| Nor, if you wish, will I your stay endure. 

| Repose your friends, repose your ships demand, 
|Or, shattered quii the hospitable land. 

|— By my own worth, and more if I must name, 
By wedlock’s hoye, some moments I'may claim; 

, While the sea calms, and love, that fires my breast, 
| That time may teach my wounded soul to rest. 
‘If not, ’t is fixed; and Death shall set me free — 

| Cruel you cannot long to Dido be. 

\— O could you see this image as I write! 

See Troy’s drawn poignard glittering in my sight! 
On whose bright blade I weep the bitter flood, 

| Blade that, for tears, will soon be bathed in blood. 
'— How well your gift is fitted to my doom — 
How slight your cost to decorate my tomb ! 

— Come, let me strike ; nor new the deadly dart; 
Love’s arrows first possessed my bleeding heart. 
Anna, my sister, sister dear, farewell ! 

Anna, too conscious how my fortunes fell, 

Now your last gifts must crown my funeral pyre, 
And I be wasted in the kindling fire. 

O’er my light dust let no presumptuous line 
Eliza’s name to loved Sichzus’ join 

|Grave rather, briefly, where my tomb has place, 

| This record only on the marble’s base. 

| Eneas’ sword could Dido’s hand supply — 

His the sad cause — and her’s the choice to die. 


LATS GEORGE. 

Ir any of my readers have ever visited these transpa- 
rent waters, and have wound their way among the 
thousand little woody islands which sprinkle their sur- 
face from Fort George to the Falls of Ticonderoga, they 
may have remarked just beyond Bolton, at the bottom of 
a beautiful inlet, or bay, formed by two craggy promon- 
tories of the western shore, a small dwelling house, upon 
which the fingers of Time seem to have wrought more 
ruinously than man, in the pride of his dominion is ac- 
customed to allow them. It stands lone and desolate. — 
Storms have shattered its roof, and wild shrubs have al- 
ready sprung up in dark profusion over its avenues ; — 
while the white columned portico, which was wont to 
look so cheering to the eye of the passenger, has put on 
the damp and mouldering garment of decay. 





Some years ago business led me to the Canadian fron- 
tier by that route. Itravelled alone in a light wagon. — 
A part of the road which was extremely rugged, stretch- 
ed along the bold shore of the lake; sometimes wind- 
ing up the craggy side of the mountain, and sometimes 
running close to the precipice, which, from the height 
of two or three hundred feet, flung its huge and dusky 
shadow intothe mirror beneath. As I was anxious to 
reach my inn before night-fall, and blue mists were al- 
ready beginning to gather upon the lake, I quickened 
the pace of my horse wherever the smoothness of the 
road would permit. I had just passed a young foot-trav- 
eller, and was turning a sharpcorner formed by a rock 
Shelving out of the mountainsside, when my horse star- 
;ted suddenly, and, carrying the wheel of my wagon over 
‘a fallen fragment dashed me tothe ground. I fell near 
ithe edge of the cliff, where the surface was already 
| considerably inclined. I seized upon a small projection 
of the rock. It loosened and gave way under my grasp. 








|! slipped downward and found not even a bramble 
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within reach, when I felt myself suddenly stayed by 1 
know not what. It was the young man I had just pas-) 
sed, who sprang forward, and, not without eminent haz-! | 
ard of following me in my fall, caught the skirt of my 
coat at the instant I was rolling overthe brink. Sup-| 
porting himself by the frail bough of a dwarf oak which), 
grew a little above, he held me hanging by 2 thread || 
over ‘the dark valley of the shadow of death.’ The 
fragment which I had loosened fell, and the sullen splash 
of the water which received it just reached my ear. — 
From that moment I became insensible. 

On recovery I found myself on a bed. Three or four 
faces were bending over me with expressiens of the deep- | 
estconcern, a beautiful girl was bathing my temples. I) 
looked her my thanks—it was all Icould. Presently! 
the door opened, and a voice anxiously asked —‘How| 


now cutting the clear expanse of water—or, in the still- 


ness of night, broken only by the moan of the sad whip- 


poor-will, and the {ret of waters, to muse upon the wild- 
ness of the scene, and commune with unearthly forms, 
which seew to be flitting in the moonbeam ; but, most of 
all, delighted, on a fine afternoon, to join the little fam- 
ily party, in Arthur’s pleasure boat, sailing from island 
to island, each beauty presenting itself in ever new and 
varying lights, and the sweet artless song of Mary, who 
seemed to be the fairy spirit of the lake, warbling inmy 
ear. And I would not, even now, mingled as my re- 
collections are, with melancholy aud sorrow, I would not, 
for any earthly good,sutier the memory of this delicious 


period to fade upon the tablet of my heart. It was one) 


of the few, few green and sunny spots, which lie scatter- 
ed over the dark waste of time. 


ts he 2— will he live? ‘Hush! she replied,in alow); But the day at length arrived, when the imperious 
| 


whisper, ‘He is well enough to hear you.’ It was my| 
young preserver, whoentered, and brought with him) 


the doctor of the neighboring villiage. It were tedious), 


to detail all the symptoms of inward injury, and prog-| 
nostics of impending fever, which were found about me| 
by this rustic son of A/sculapius. Let it suffice that my| 
limbs were pronounced unbroken, though badly bruis-| 
ed— that I submitted quietly to remedies, which I had| 


| 


not strength to resist — in short, that I was well enough} 


in a few days, in spite of all circumstance cf delay, to} 


enjoy the society of the kind friends who attended me, |! 


and the beauties of their romantic residence. 
The name of my host was Burton — a robust and well! 


looking man, just entering life’s downward path. He)| 


was by birth an Englishman, and had been a soldier in| 
his youth — served in America during our revolutiona-| 
ry war — was taken prisoner, with many of his country-| 
men, at Ticonderoga— fell in love with a young lady| 
in that neighborhood, whom he married soon after the 
declaration of peace—and, having acquired a compe-| 
tent fortune in merchandise, hastened to indulge an} 
Englishman’s taste for rural pursuits in this delightful) 
spot. 


Mary Burton, his only danghter, was a beautiful girl|| 


just turned of eighteen; adorned with all the sensibili- 
ties of her sex; and, if she wanted the accomplishments 
of a fine lady, she had that, which more than compen-| 
sates for them all—uniform simplicity and gayety of| 
heart. It was she whom I first discovered among the 
group standing about me, watching with tender anxiety 
the earliest symptons of returning life. 

But my readers would perhaps know something of, 
my youthful preserver. He was not of the Burton fam-| 
ily, though constantly with them. His name was Ar-| 
thur Murray. Of good parentage and liberal attain-| 
ments, a boyish romance first led him to that neighbor- 
hood; for his continuance there, you have perhaps al- 
ready guessed that something might be attributed to the 
charms of Mary Burton. The old folks looked with 
pleasure on the growing attachment between them, and 
had recently granted a glad consent to their union. 

The only inmates of the parlor were two rosy-cheek- 
ed boys, many years younger, yet constant companions 
of the kind hearted Authur. Nor let me exclude from 
the family roll, Rover the large Newfoundland dog, who 
was allowed to participate in most of the family pleas- 
ures. 





It was an uncommonly happy circle. Separated from 
the rest of mankind—unsullied by the cold, selfish 
pleasures of the city —the absorbing cares of avarice 
and pride — home was their world ; they indulged not a 
wish beyond ‘the happy valley,’ but lived peaceful and | 
contented, with all the sympathies of* life wrapped up in| 
ihe little compass of a few loving hearts. If this be se-| 
elusion, who would exchange it for the refined vanities 
of fashion—the turmoils of interest and ambition—the 
moding sensibilities which wear the semblance of feel- 
ing, and obliterate the feeling itself! 

And then the scene about them was so exquisitely 
touching! Inthe freshness of the dawn, I used to de- 
light, with Rover only by my side, to climb the neigh- 
boring hill, and catch the first ruddy tint that gleamed up- 
on the lake —and at noon to stretch myself in some 
shady recess, and watch the white sail, now lost behind 
#he bold headland, now gliding among the trees, and 








calls of business that perpetually intruded on the poetry 
of lifte— must tear me trom the friends and scenes 
I most dearly loved. I had already lingered much lon- 
ger onthe hospitality of the Burtons than necesssity 
required ; and I know not when should have left them, 
had | waited till either my own inclination, or their 
importunities had ceased. I bade adieu— but not with- 
out a willing promise to visit them once more on my re- 
turn. ; 

About three weeks elapsed. I had despatched my bu- 
siness and wus returning homeward light hearted and 
free, When, after toiling up a long dusty hill, I caught 
sight again, at a few miles distance, of the green retresh- 
ing valley, and the pure crystal within it. My pulse 
\beat high with expectation. My horse had not forgot- 
ten the hospitality of the Burtons, and we rapidly ap- 
| proached these well remembered scenes. As I descend- 
‘ed the last hill, and some time before I reached the house, 
Rover came bounding along, with every demonstration 
of joy, to welcome my return. Upon entering, the do- 
mestics, Who were making ready their evening repast, 
informed me, that the whole family had gone upon the 
| water in Arthur’s pleasure-boat. 


| 
| 


Taking Rover with me, 1 strayed down to the neigh- 


,borhood of their landing place, and seated myself on a) 


‘cliff, which overlooked the lake. The waters of Lake 
George are peculiarly transparent. I have often looked 
(out of a boat upon its pebbly bed, and thought I might 
easily have waded to the shore whea in truth my oar’s 
‘length could not reach the bottom. It was from this 
| singular beauty, as well asthe toute ensemble of witch- 
ing scenery about it, that the Indians, who formerly in- 
|habived the adjacent territories, believed the bosom of 
ithe lake to be the abode of the Great Spirit; and the 
| French priests, who came to convert them, infected 
| with the superstition of the place, named it the Holy 
| Water; andeither imagining itto be uncomonly pure, or 


ielse believing it to be really endowed witha peculiar! 


| sanctity, used to send vessels filled with it to their native 


| 
| 
| country, to be used in the sacred rites of their church. — | 
| 


| This aiternoon was remarkably calm and cloudless. — 
| The opposite shore huug in the water with such truth 
| and life of expressicn, that it looked like the scenery of 
| another world, calmer and more lovely than our own. 

Presently, however, a breeze sprung from the east. 
The smooth surface just curled beneath its kiss; and, in 
| ashort time, I observed the full sail of the pleasure boat 
emerging at no great distance from behind a little knoll, 
that had concealed it. It was shaping its homeward 
course. The sun was fast declining toward the west- 
ern mountain — upon whose summit was piled a thick 
mass of snowy clouds. Every thing promised a glo- 
rious sunset. 





I sat wrapped in the dream of expectation, measur- 
ing the long ripple which the boat left upon the lake, and 
thinking, within myself whether they could reach home 
before dusk. I turned toward the sun, to judge from 
his height how many minutes the light of day had yet 
to live. I was immediately struck by the uncommon 
richness of the white fleece, which was rolling itself vol- 
ume upon volume, into a thousand wild, fantastic shapes. 
At the same moment, a small black cloud seemed sud- 
denly to grow out of the mountain. As it rose, it swell- 
ed, and spread itself, like a pall, over the rich mass of 
vapours, effacing one by one the beauties of the geor- 





|\|geous spectacle. The wind freshened from the east — 
|| but the thunder cloud steered against it, and sailed on in 
‘| sullen majesty, like some dusky spirit regardless of the 
| opposing element. The sun was obscured, and a cold 
shade thrown over lake. The leaves rustled through 
the forest wtth a noise like the tong roll of the ocean on 
|| some distant beach, anda dull low moaning seemed to 


'|move upon the waters. All nature portended one of 


those tremendous storms, which there, in seasons of the 
| profoundest calm, pour in a moment out of the hollows 
\\of the surrounding mountains. I looked back anxious- 
{ly for my friends. Their bark had neared the bay, and 
‘lwas still gallantly cleaving the waves. I thought 
\I could distinguish Arthur at the helm, proudly 
'|stearing his little treasure, fearful but for those whom 
| he loved dearer than life. I waved my handkerchief, 
jena it wasanswered. Rover stood just below me, snuf- 
|| fing the air, and wagging his tail in silent expectation. 

|| The heavens were now completely overcast — the thun- 
|| der rolled heavily, nearer and nearer, and big round 
\drops splashing here and there upon the water. Pres- 
|| ently there was a blinding flash, and an explosion shaking 
the cliff to its very root. The long, broken peal that 
followed, reverberated from crag to crag, and died away 
in the fardistance. There was a momentary pause; — 


the gates of heaven were loosened, and the water fell in 
| sheets, as if another lake was emptying itself from the 
i|sky. Icould just discern the little bark through the 
\\thick rain. In spite of the fury of the storm, it gained 
its way, and had already reached the entrance of its 
harbor. A few moments more and it was safe. While 
Iwas yetlooking at it, a sudden gust of wind rushed 
out of the west. The boat stopped for an instant, as if 
fixed to the spot —and then, with a slight tremulous mo- 
tion settled in the waves. 


Rover, who sat watching its progress from a point be- 
neath, set up a wild howl, and dashed into the water. T 
instinctively followed, leaping from point to point- 
slipping among the rocks— catching at weeds and bri- 
ers, Which sprang out of the crevices — nor was it till I 
stood upon the very margin of the lake, that I reflected 
on the rashness of my design; —I was wholly unable 


to swim. Rover, however, bore him stoutly from the 
shore, and had almost reached the spot; but not a trace 
of the vessel could be seen. The torrents of rain ceas- 
ed, and I could now clearly desery a human figure em- 
erging from the waves—it was Arthur—and he 
dragged after him, from the bottom, the dear object, 
who clung to him when they sunk. Rover now reached 
them, and, with all the sagacity of his tribe, seizing the 
long tresses of Mary in his mouth; so as to lift her head 
out of the water, bore her triumphantly toward the 
shore. Arthur swam by her side. 
for them on the shore. 


I could only wait 
They were now within a few 
yards of land, when Arthur’s strength began to fail, — 


Poor Arthur sunk. He rose again —made a few feeble 


strokes — and the waters again covered him;— he rose 
| — endeavored to speak, casta mournful look upon Mary 

— folded his arms — and sunk, — forever. A few noise- 
less bubbles struggled to the surface, and his spirit min- 
gled with the air. 





Those who have stood by the bed-side of a dying 
brother, and watched the last faint struggle with death, 
the cold damps gathering upon his brow —the fixing 
eye —the convulsive graps— without the power to re- 
press a single groan, — have felt all that was laboring in 
my heart. He wasa fellow being — a friend — my ben- 
efactor —and he sunk within a few feet of me into a 
watery grave. 

But it was no time to indulge the selfishness of sor- 
row. Rover had come to land, with the body of his 
mistress pale and cold. Itook it up and bore it to the 
house. The servants were in astate of distraction: it 
was with difficulty I could persnade them to use neces- 
sary means for the recovery of the unfortonate Mary. 
After much labor, she began to breathe, and a few deep 
groans marked the unwillingness with which life return- 
ed to its deserted tenement. Good God, thought I,what a 
cruelty do I not commit in restoring this wretched maid 
to a desolate existence! Sure she had better, far better 
die — and sleep quietly in her grave, than revive to see 
a few more miserable years, parentless — brotherless ~ 
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alone — not a friend on earth to alleviate the sorrows of 
life. I almost repented what I had done. Yet what 
right had I tosit in judgment on the mysteries of Provi- 
dence? It has pleased God to interpose miraculously for 
her preservation: —let no map attempt to thwart his 
just, mscrutable designs ! 

We redoubled our efforts. In a little time she seem- 
ed partially to have recovered her senses. She looked | 
wildly round, and, extending -her feeble hand toward | 
mine, cried, with a faint voice, ‘ Arthur!’ I pressed | 
her hand — my heart was too full to speak. Alas! she | 
did not know the touch — but, fixing her glazed eye up- | 
on me, repeated the name of Arthur. ‘It is not Arthur, | 
said I— and the tears gushed as I spoke. ‘Oh where is| 
he ?— where are they all? and then as if the memory | 
of what had passed had suddenly flashed upon her mind, | 
she shrieked out, and fell senseless away. I could re- | 
strain my feelings no longer, but, leaving her in the) 
charge of the weeping domestics, hurried out of the 


room. 

The storm, which had wrecked its fury, was dissipa- 
ted as suddenly as it arose. Idetermined to walk abroad, 
and see if I could calm the violence of my feelings in 
the still moonlight. I passed through the parlor. There 
the repast was spread, and the chairs were standing | 
round the hospital board, for those who could never fill | 
them again. I strayed down tothe margin of the lake. | 
The faithful Rover was still swimming about and whin- | 
ing piteously over the still fatal spot. Wherever I went, | 
at every turn something arose to refresh the horror of| 
the scene. 





Though health and bloom returned, the delicate chain 
Of thought, once tangled, never cleared again. 


She was sensible, however, a few minutes before she di-| 
ed — thanked the kind domestics, who had never left her | 
—and begged to be buried at the bottom of the garden, | 
beneath an arbor which Arthur had reared. Her in- | 
junction was obeyed, and a small tombstone may yet be | 
found there under the long grass, bearing this inscrip- 
tion — , 

Poor Mary Burton rests beneath this stone ; 

God suffereth not his saints to live alone. 
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Nor do I forget 
Those other two equalled with me in fate, 
So were I equalled with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris and blind Meonides. 
‘Thus sung,’ said I to the Genius, the ‘ hallowed Mil- | 
ton.’ Such were the aspirations of him whose inspira- | 
tion was drawn from 





Siloa’s brook, that howed 
Fast by the oracie of God. 


Yes, even in that touching allusion to his blindness in | 
the third Book of Paradise Lost, he does not forget the | 
promptings of his genius — his ardent longings for fame | 
and immortality. Pure as were his heart and motives, | 
he was not ashamed to acknowledge that he was striving | 
to ‘earna name.’ And washe wrong? Conscious as| 
he was of his splendid powers and noble acquisitions, | 
was it wrong for him to wish to place his name high on | 
the ‘lists of fame? At least, is itenough to make him! 
obnoxious to the charge —laid against him —of being | 
influenced by worldly ambition ?’ 


‘[think not,’ answered the Genius. ‘Milton was a 
aman of too spotless and elevated a character to deal | 
with themes so awful for the evanescent reward of popu- 
Jarapplause. But he knew — what it takes nocasuistry | 
to prove —that the good man, however pure and disin-| 
terested may have been his motives, in regard to his fel- 
low men possesses any mistaken notions of his duty; 
who supposes that it calls him 


To live unknown, 
Unnoticed, unrenowned! to die unpraised, 
Unepitaphed : 
who might have engraven his name on the column of 
kis country’s glory—or inscribed it in enduring colors, 
on the world’s broad escutcheon. Men are undoubtedly 


\|ophy will never immortalize another Bacon; nor grav- 


- ——————— —r 
of earthly fame, for its own sake--to make it the end lof taste ; and will not the probabilities be increased, that 
rather than the means —- is unworthy of an intellectual |; they will listen to its warnings and follow its dictates ? 
being. But little observation is necessary to satisfy us|} But I am aware that thus far I have appealed only to 
that to ‘do good’ is our only object, notoriety is, at least | your feelings of benevolence, and although I trust you 
very convenient. Let your aims be high, and lay broad | are no stranger to the fact, that there is a luxury in do- 
and deep foundations for future eminence, by disciplin- | | ing good, still there are other inducements to pursue the 
ing well your powers and storing your mind with that| course Ihave marked out. Were it possible for a pure- 
knowledge so essential to success, in a design so lauda- || ly selfish man to do as I have recommended — were his 
ble. But we digress from the object of your inquiry, at | object only to be great, —only to gain a name—to live 
our last meeting. You ask if any part of the variega- || When dead and prevent the waves of oblivion from en- 
ted and wide spread parterre of literary and scientific | gulphing him in its sluggish waters, had he genius and 
labor is not occupied — and if any path and avenue to!| learning, he could devise no means so favorable to his 
distinction is not already crowded *’ | Wishes, as to pledge his powers to the extension of the 
‘T am aware,’ I remarked, ‘ that there must ever be ac- |, precepts of morality — by no means will he encircle his 
cidental causes of intellectual greatness,—- there will be | head with a halo of brighter or more enduring glory. I 
occasionally occurring those ‘bright thoughts’ which || Will, however, at our next interview, endeavor to pre- 
will lift some favored son of fortune to celebrity — and ||sent my thoughts more in detail.’ 
this will be all that they will perform. Inductive philos- a 
THES DUI GRIMS 

AND THE INDIANS. 





itation another Newton. Another Fulton will never 
owe his fame to the steam boat, nor Franklin be indebt- 
ed for his, to the Lightning Rod. Wealth and notoriety | 
may be acquired by others, from some modification or | 
extension of these principles; but the ‘magic of a name’ | nes a Felitham. 
will be only for those master spirits whose reputation is | Tue earliest civilized inhabitants of New England, im 
coeval with those inventions and discoveries.’ || code and creed, in mind and manners, in the religious 
‘Your remarks are correct,’ answered the Genius. | enthusiasm which inspired and the fortitude that sus- 
‘ These ‘chances’ must of course be uncertain, and reli-||'ained their unparalleled adventures, were a marked 
ance on them unavailing. Since, therefore, such is the | and remarkable people. None of the common incen- 
fact, and since, as you remark, all the professions are | tives to enterprise — none of the ordinary seductions of 
filled, it seems to me that I cannot direct the attention of | He empgesinn their perilous voyage or awoke within 
the young and conscientious aspirant for fame to a more || 2°!" hearts the power to bear its twals and confront its 
worthy object of attention, or one presenting fairer pros- || dangers. Fugitives from a land deeply beloved and rev- 
pects of success, than the Christian Literature of your| ered, not to redeem dilapidated fortunes or acquire new 
age and especially your country.’ — to worship their Creator according to the self- 

‘Do you not, I inquired, ‘by such a direction, confer| denying doctrines and austere rites, Which they had 
an unmerited compliment on the world? Utilitarian as || aren, they sought, in a far-seen and unpcopled world 
it professes itself to be, and deeply engaged as it is in its ||* Swelling piece of Peace. The dignitaries of Episco- 
schemes of policy and innovation — agitated as it is by| ig —— to learn aunty from past humiliation, 
the breaking up of old established prejudices, opinions || rather, administering their power with a strange 
and institutions, will it stop to listen to the mild precepts) |" erision and hatred of dissenting opinions, had revived, 
of the gospel? Science and philosophy must bring al] || im the country of their birth, not indeed the martyr’s 
their stores and acquisitions, and place them at its feet, || PY" wnt te vrsang! poration hostilities of a darker era 
and if the genius of poetry and imagmation is put in and a haughtier hierarchy. Human thought, at any 
requisition, it is to soothe and allay, rather than excite (time and in a cause, 1s astern antagonist; but when 
and strengthen the warnings of conscience. Can we | wedded to Faith, it invests every earthly deed and aspi- 
then expect a literature to be popular, with nothing to||?@™0n with the colours of unearthly destiny, it spurns 
command it, save the old fashioned and self denying |the restraints of worldly legislation, gazes unallured 
hciiiatn ol Canam’ | upon splendor and renown, and soars triumphant into 
the mystic realms of devotion. It may not, then, be 
thralled by prince or prelate; it may not be debased by 
|contempt nor quenched by persecution. Suffering in- 
| flicted by the hand of man, becomes a holy sacrifice in 
|the eye of God; the ridicule of the profligate, the anger 
of the powerful, confiscations and houseless poverty, 
dungeons, scaffolds and death are deemed but the ap- 
| pointed means of their purification for paradise. When 
| intellect is united to an enthusiastic religion, the conven- 
tional lawsof man are vain as chains of gossamer on 
thearms of Alcides. 

The Pilgrims of New England were an intellectual 
people. Mingled with their profounder capacities, 
much superstition and nota little intolerance dimmed 
the brightness, perverted the energies and estranged the 
humanities of their nature; but their condition in life 
was mostly that of independent English Yeomen ; their 
education had elicted no common powers of reflection 
and judgment; and their possessions, too limited for 
luxury and too ample for want, allowed the silent, 
growth of sentiments which, in the land of their refuge, 
they and their descendants were not slow to cherish, in- 
culecate and enforce. However impolitic and inhuman 
religious intolerance may seem to us, almost every sect 
in Christendom, during the seventeenth century, denied 
to those, who disbelieved its peculiar tenets, the possibil- 
ity of salvation; and the Puritans might, subsequently, 
have esteemed themselves better entitled, from the purity 

Now, therefore, is the time for the christian and the||of their lives and the austerity of their adoration, than 
patriot to throw in their influence — to expect their pow-|| other orders of Christians, to the exercise of a preroga- 
er to mould this mass, crude as it may be, into forms of||tive all claimed from Divine Revelation. Lenient, in- 
beauty and loveliness. Sceptical as the world is, it will}|deed, should be the judgment we inflict upon men and 
sometimes listen to the voice of moral obligation. Clothe|| deeds of a less refined and enlightened period than our 


I wonder by what dower 
Or patent, you had power 
From all to rape a judgment. 








*You mistake both me and the world,’ answered the 
Genius. ‘By a Christian Literature I mean one, as far 
removed from the dry polemics and etymological exege- 
sis as it is from that polished and soulless writing so 
fashionable for the past and present day. 

The fact is, that our religious works have too few of 
the graces of style and diction, while our elegant wri- 
tings have too little of the sort of moral purity, or at 
least writers are satisfied with a negative purity. There 
are, it is true, exceptions to this remark. A Hale, 
Douglas, Dana, and others in prose, with many a brill- 
iant light in the poet’s world, have consecrated their 
powers to the shrine of their Master, and they are re- 
warded by a permanent and increasing popularity. Nor 
will the world be as indifferent to the claims and voice of 
pure morality, as you mtimate. I know it is excited by 
commotions: while the foundations of society seem to 
be breaking up; but, as with the contents of the chem- 
ist’s retort, it is the destruction of present organization ; 
that, with the same materials new combinations may be 
formed. As Cowper glowingly and beautifully expresses 
i— 


Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh 
Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course 
On a sinful world ; and what remains 

Of this tempestuous state of human things 
Is merely the working of a sea 

Before a calm that rocks itself to rest. 














eorrect in supposing, that to pursue the fleeting shadow 


that voice with the charms of rhetorick, the refinement||own; the dominion and impostures, the opulence and 
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ambition and multiplied corruptions of the Papal Supre- 
macy were the effects of centuries of barbarism, cruelty 
and fear; and itrequired a protracted period of uncer- 
tainty, toil, thought and terror to recover from the ruins 
of the past the feeling, intellect and truth which illu- 
minated the earlier ages cf Christianity. The sunny 
thoughts of our free happy days rested not on the minds 
of our ancestors. Neither civil rights nor mental pre- 
rogatives nur religious responsibility were well defined 
or understood; the king exacted the recognition of his 
right to reign by the ordinance of God, and the bishop 
denounced as damnable heresies, punishable by mortal 
and immortal laws, any discrepancies in doctrine or 
ceremonial. The thoughts of nations had for a thou- 
sand years followed the same consecrated circle; and, 
when driven from it, at last by the wantonness of cor- 
rupted power, they wandered in the paths of bewilder- 
ment, sometimes inflicting wrong from ignorance ot 
right, yet oftener from doubt of that truth which they 
secretly revered. The ghostly inventions of friars in 
their cells, the legends, miracles and martyrologies, 
which their forefathers had believed and transmitted, 
yet infected human minds, contracted their powers and} 
distorted their vision. These, time alone and _ the 
progress of science could enable them to dispel; not at 
once could they awake from their dreams and burst the 
subtle meshes of the tyrant whose foot trampled daily on 
the spirit of humankind and ascended to power from the 
ruins of the heart. 


The scorn and viclence of their adversaries, while 
they sought to array society against the Roundheads, 
and desired no merrier diversion than the destruction of 
their conventicles, could not fail to rouse the instinct of 
self-defen ce into worldly sagacity, and superinduce upon 
the simple, stern, and sensitive character of the noncon- 
formists much of the duplicity and evil passion which 
sosignally distinguished their antagonists. The lawless 
insolencies of the highborn cavaliers, the pedantry, 
affectation, and weakness of the king, and unwise ad- 
ministration of monopolized authority on the part of the 
established church — all conduced directly, in the firs, 
instance, tothe creation, within the state, of a party, 
hostile to its government and hierarchy, and, next, to 
the nourishment and perpetuation of civil and moray 
principles which finally overwhelm both the aliar and 
the throne. The conflicts and vexations, which for 
many years, they had patiently borne, at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, drove the Dissenters 
into banishment in Holland. Even this melancholy ex- 
patriation was not accomplished without trial of the) 
scoffs and outrages of theirenemies. Though, for more 
than half a century, the Puritans had shown themselves || 
neither careful in answer nor timorous in action: though) 
the requirements of the liturgy had never been fulfilled 
and the edicts of Parliament were of none effect; though 
nothing could be more evident than the impracticability 
of amalgamating the new sect, either in faith or fealty, 
with the dominant powers of the realm, and persecution 
had invariably promoted the cause it was designed to 
extinguish; yet the little band of exiles were not suffer- 
ed to shed the last tears of regret and farewell upon 
their native shores without feeling again the vindictive 
might of their oppressors. The relation, given by one 
who shared the disasters of their exodus—as they 
would have termed 1t — of the griefs and terrors, that at- 
tended their departure, is full of pathos and instruction. 
Betrayed by the seamen who had contracted to convey 
them to Holland, insulted by the multitude, plundered 
by the bailiffs, and held, in ward, till the lords of the 
eouncil could leisurely decide upon their detention, wad 
fonnd their liberty too late to profit them in their enter-| 
prise, as they failed to find justice, at all, upon their 
spoilers. None of their countrymen daring to espouse 
the cause of the proscribed, a Zealand captain consented 
with secrecy to receive them on board his vessel and 
eonvey them to the coast of Holland ; but the boats, that 
earried the wives, children, and goods of the exiles toa 
solitary creek to await the arrival of the Dutchman, 
were stranded on the beach; and, ere half the fugitives 
had found refuge in the brig, a sudden advance of troops 
alarmed the cautious character of the trader, and, 
spreading his sails for a most tempestuous and perilous 

















voyage, he left the unprotected women and shrieking] 
children alone upon a desert shore to the mockeries of; 
the profligate billmen. 

Though not long detained tobe the jeer of an unprin- 
cipled soldiery, yet, without home or friend, and expos- 
ed to the insolence of petty authority, they required all 
the piety and fortitude of martyrdom to sustain them. 
This, however, was but the prelude to a tempest of ca- 
lamities which the fathers of New England were destin- 
ed to endure from 
Unjust tribunals, under change of times, 

And condemnation of the ungrateful multitude, 
while the exactions of power and the obloquies of foes 
left nought but ‘ plain heroic fortitude of mind’ to bear 
the atlas of their injuries and sorrows. 

The love of liberty and country was a paramount 
principle in the minds of our ancestors. Even with 
those, who had sheltered them from the foes of their! 
faith, and extended to their worship and persons, not) 
only toleration, but protection and hospitality, they were | 
reluctant to mingle. 
island neither from guilt nor scorn; the glory and wis- 
dom of departed generations had illumined and sanctifi- 
ed its thrilling history; the joys and griefs of their 
fathers were intimately associated with its beautiful) 
scenes; and the memories of the beloved breathed in 
the living breeze of the landscapes and blended with 
the hues and odors, the music and loveliness of the 
world they had blessed. As Britons, therefore, they de- 
sired to live and perpetuate a posterity of Britons. But 
their sons and daughters began to form alliances with 
the people among whom they sojourned. With a jeal- 
ousy vivid as of old was that of the Jews, they looked 
upon this unnatural compact, and resolved rather to 
dare the dangers of the ocean and wilderness, than lose 
their national character or sacrifice their national pre- 
judices. 








The difficulties which they met, upon their earliest 
design of removal, though but dim prophecies of what 
they afterwards confronted, were many and embarras- 
sing. The costs and delays of agencies in London— 
the trickeries of brokers —the death or faithlessness of 
friends —the misrepresentations of rivals in worldly in- 
terests or sectarian ambition — the formalities of courts) 





and the anxieties and apprehensions of many among) 


their number — all contributed to darken the dawn of, 
empire in the West. But to the apathy or hostile dispo-| 
sitions cf men, the very elements seemed to add their! 
wrath. Scarcely had their pastor, kneeling among the| 
flock whom he was never more to see, poured forth his_ 
blessing on their enterprise, when one of their ships was| 
disabled and abandoned, and its passengers transferred 
to the thronged cabin of the Mayflower. When they 
turned from a farewell view of their native land, the! 
storm-clouds of the coming equinox gathered around | 
them, and lightnings glared upon the billows over which) 
adverse winds hurled their little barque. During more| 
than two months they were hurried to and fro upon an| 
ocean, from which they had been thrice driven back — 
and when the first spot of the new world rose upon their 
wearied eyes, it was covered with forests and snows and 
inhabited by a haughty and injured race. 


Nothing could be more desolate than their condition 
when, treacherously borne away from their intended 
place of settlement, they first landed upon the dreary 





| 
| 


| whence he shot the penetrating arrows of cold; feather- 


coast of what was long called North Virginia. In the 
quaint language of the punning and credulous historian 
of the country, ‘the sun was withdrawn into Sagittarius, 


ed with nothing but snow, and pointed with hail;’ and 
when, passing Nantucket, they began to explore the isl- 
ands of Massachusetts Bay, their reception among a 
nation, who had been inexpiably wronged, though not 
then by them, was not inconsistent with their persecu- 
tions in England, and their perils on the ocean. One 
Hunt, having been left upon the coast, long before, to 
traffic with the aborigines, in accordance with the spirit 
of the age, had seized seventy Indians, whom curiosity 
or the desire of trade had led into his snares, carried 
them under hatches to the Bermudas, and sold them for 
slaves! but little knowledge of Indian character is re- 


They abandoned their own fair|' 


| ribution is the law of the Red Man; neither good nor 
‘ill passes without reward and revenge. Is it strange 
| then, that the appearance of a people on their shores, 
_who resembled their brethren, should awaken, with an 
| electric quickness, the brooding passion of retaliation ? 
An exploring party, spending the night in the then un- 
inhabited lodges of the natives, were assailed by a flight 
of arrows, and forced, even thus early to stand stoutly 
upon their defence. The terrible report of fire-arms 
|then awoke in the forest those echoes which never 
| ceased, till relentless extermination had done its work, 
and the name of Sagamore became an empty sound up- 
on the lips of the mockers. Nature itself prompted the 
| conclusions of the Indians. The white man had traf- 
'ficked in blood ; how could they suppose that his succes- 
‘sors differed in thought or deed? Yet the English ex- 
‘acted from the dwellers of the wilderness, the same rea- 
‘Sonings and distinctions by which they themselves pro- 
|fessed tobe guided. They required from the savages 
the wisdom of refined jurisprudence, the luminous logic 
of philosophy, the holy doctrines of Christianity; and 
because they paused not to discriminate motives and ac- 
tions, but pursued the instinctive and Mosaic law, every 
‘epithet of terror and loathing was showered upon the 
_sons of the forest, and every exaggerated legend of hor- 


'|ror made an heirloom of the mind to posterity. The 


| wise legislator enacts such laws as the condition of his 


|people demands or justifies; and he would righteously 
| merit both indignation and contempt who fettered the 
| simple children of nature with restraints as artificial civ- 
|ilization requires. Men must be judged, not solely by 
| their deeds, but by the circumstances which accompanied 
;and the occasion that suggested them. The white man 
| commits his wrongs to the decision of a tribunal which 
withers the offender with infamy before it annihilates ; 
| the Indian asks no counsel in his injuries; but a fearless 
avenger, with a deadly blow, hurls the culprit from his 


| warpath. 
| 





| Ungenerous and impolitic to the last degree, were the 
| requisitions of the Christians. Perhaps no people on 
earth ever exceeded the Indians in spiritual pride. This 
| was one of the many reasons which Elliot, the great 
‘apostle among them, assigned for his belief, that they 
were the posterity of the ten lost tribes of Israel. The 
very name of Christianity, when they first comprehend- 
ed its nature, and saw it illustrated, was an abhorrence 
and abominajion in their sight. Yet with a zeal that 
lacked judgment, and a perseverance which, in another 
cause, would have been rewarded by honvurable success, 
this religion was imposed upon their revolting patience, 
; and the laws of a nation, separated by a thousand leagues 
were arrayed against their immemorial institutions till 
suffering and insult goaded them in wars that desolated 
the groaning laud. Nothing inspires such awe into eve- 
Ty ratioial mind, as devotion to God, reverence for his 
divine relations, and well directed attempts to conciliate, 
icivilize, and enlighten the pagan world. But to effect 
radical changes, not only extraordinary capacity, but 
' profound judgment is indispensable. Enthusiastic piety 
| may be persecution; the intemperate fervency of the 
| zealot may counteract its own designs. Of all systems 
| of religion, Christianity demands the severest study, the 
| intensest thought. At this late day— too late for justice 
or hope to the departed Red Man, it may be left us to 
jimagine what might have been the effects of a less im- 
passioned and more rational mode of proselyting the Ab- 
origines, of whom the Leyden pastor of the pilgrims 
said, he ‘ wished some had been converted before any had 
been slain.’ 


1 


The friendship of Massasoit was the salvation of the 
jadventurers during their first dreary and awful winter 
in the new world; yet little as possible is said of his 
kingly benevolence. Their preservation from famine, 
frost, pestilence, and exasperated savages, is uniformly 
acknowledged as the visible interposition of Providence. 
They scarcely ever allude to the means, but leave the 
reader to believe, if he can and will, that the Deity slew 
thousands of his creatures by a purposely inflicted plague 
to open a path for the elected exiles; and, upon their 
arrival, shielded them from assault by an obvious exer- 
tion of His Ominipotence! Such piety was certainly 








quisite to estimate the effect of this unholy deed. Ret- 





neither prudence nor philusophy ; and the Chriatian vir: 
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tues of truth, candor, and gratitade would have been 
more signally illustrated, had they deigned to say that 
Massasoit, by his remarkable friendship and the con- 
stant exercise of his power over the neighboring 
tribes, had been, at least the instrument of their 
safety during a long period of destitution and help- 
lessness. The terrible disease, which hurried so many 
thousands of the natives from the earth, had probably 
been imported by the merchantmen that visited the coast 
from Europe; for the Indians had no tradition among 
them of any such pestilence previous to the first voyages 
of the Europeans; and it savors strongly of barbarism 
and impiety, —such as the Indians never exhibited un- 
till wrought by fury —to assert that this horrid destruc- 
tion was a messenger from God in behalf of his chosen, 
and to rejoice over the unburied and bleached relics of 
those who, in life, might have resisted the Puritans in 
the settlement of the land. 





GO WEIS TOW IR 
AT MONTEVIDEO. 


Written on a visit to the country residence of Daniel Wads- 
worth, Esg., near Hartford. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Original. 





1 HAVB not seen thee, many aday, 
Thou rude old Tower, so stern and grey — 
Time hath not spared, ’mid frost and rain, 
To mark thee with his iron stain, — 
Yet still, like chieftain, grim and strong, 
Thou bearest thy crested helm along, — 
Still, with Monadnock high and bold, 
A mountain telegraph dost hold, — 
While sylvan haunt and verdant vale, 
And rugged rock, and wild-flower pale, 
And morning’s mist, like Ocean proud, 
And iwilight’s many tinted cloud, 
And waving wood, and fairy lake, 
Their countless forms of beauty take. 
—lI said, that many a day had past, 
Since I beheld thy features last, — 
But every feeling warm and free, 
That burst in youth at sight of thee, 
Thou, with the same impassioned swell, 
Dost wake within its voiceless cell. 
For Nature, never waxeth old, 
And Nature’s love, like fountain cold 
That in the burning desert springs, 
Doth cleanse the soul from hurtful things : — 
Oh! may they both as Teachers be, 
Father ! — to guide our souls to Thee, — 
Until, as from a mother’s breast 
_ The cherished infant seeks its sire — 
We, to thy home of perfect rest, 
Unbodied, willingly aspire. 








GENIUS Ol? WES PAST, 











comed by the Genius, who seating me by his side, thus 
commenced. 


this time some of the arguments in favor of selecting 
Christian Literature as the field in which to cull if pos- 
sible the verdant laurel to weave for 
chaplet of enduring fame. 


‘My son, if I recollect aright, we were to consider at 


yourself a 
The first I would mention, 
is the number and high character of your competitors in 
most if not all of the other walks of science and litera- 
ture. For you will not be compelled to contend with 
those alone now ‘reigning lords of the ascendant,’ but 
with all those gifted spirits of the last and present cen- 
turies who have identified their names and glory with 
the age, by their discoveries in, and addition to the ac- 
cumulating stores of scientific and literary knowledge. 
To strive for fame in the same fields occupied by Euro- 
pean philosophers, aided by their princely fortunes, with 
the facilities of their richly endowed universities, to seek 
for glory in the places already visited by the eagle eye 
of such geniuses as Leibnetz, Day, Herschel, Buckland, 
Brown and Stewart. 

Hic labor hoc opus est. 


And even if the world were not becoming tired of the 
mockish and heartless sentimentality of most of the wri- 
tings in the field of Poetry and Romance, high must be || 
the aspirations, boundless the acquisitions and ‘angel 
bright’ the talents sufficient to cope with the mighty com- 
peers to be found in their wide domain. Nor will your 
prospects of success be much fairer in the periodical |! 
literature of the day ; when you shall be compelled to 
enter the lists with the Edinburgh Quarterly, North 
American, Blackwood, &c.&c. One might well distrust |' 
luis abilities in such a contest.’ 


‘In your enumeration,’ [ remarked, ‘ you have said 
nothing of those departments, where the jurist, the phy- 


attention they once received, they are forgotten now. 
In our own country, still fewer will be the number whose 
names will outlive their own scanty probation. Save 
the ‘ patriot band,’ American politicians must be content 
to have their memories pass away with the passions and 
excitements of which they may be the tools and instru- 
ments. 





But I digress. Another consideration I would present, 
is that the department of Christian Literature is less oe- 
cupied than any other. Although 

Pity has found 
Friends in the friends of science, and rude prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews, 
yet too few have been those 
Whose genius had angelic wings 
And fed on manna. 

Men of talents have too often felt it beneath their dig- 
nity to make their productions the vehicle of the mild 
precepts of the gospel. If thev themselves give a cold 
assent to its doctrines, they have too much worldly pru- 
dence to permit them to appear too prominent in their 
works. Short sighted, they think the plaudits of de- 
praved man, because louder and more extravagant, will 
| be the most enduring, and consequently the most worthy 
of attainment. They toil and prostrate the most splen- 
|did powers to the acquisition of the most ephemeron 
applause, founded on the excited passions of the multi- 
jtude. Thus have sung most of the poets who have 
;tuned the lyre — thus have written most of the roman- 
jcers, who have revelled in the regions of fiction. Again, 

|the benevolent operations of the day have served to 
,draw off many gifted spirits, who might otherwise have 
been your competitors in this department. And as this 
spirit increases, it is to be feared that this means of ‘ do- 

ing good,’ will be neglected. 





| 











sician and politician are called to act. Is there not here | 
room fur extensive and successful enterprize? As long 
as man is what he is, there will be always opportunities || 


and if talent and industry are combined, may not the/|! 
young aspirant hope for success and eminence?’ 
‘ As to medicine,’ answered the Genius, ‘if an individ- 


the sick room andthe miasma of the tomb —is w illing || 
to blunt the sensibilities and destroy the fine susceptibili- || 
ties of his nature by familiarity with pain and suffering, || 
sickness and death, he may perhaps become an eminent 
practitioner ; beyond that he will probably be disappoint- 
ed if he expects more. As to the law, were the profes- 
sion not crowded, the conscientious man will find but 
little in it consonant with his feelings or taste. At best 
the Lawyer thrives on the depravity and pollution of hu-|| 
man nature, and now, as the principles of Temperance 
are spreading wider and wider, more and more contract- | 
ed must become even these sources of employment. It: 
is true that there will be more dignified cases of adjudi- |; 
cation; and, where perhaps no moral culpability is ne- | 











cessarily implied. Those cases, however, are for nae 








Number XV. 
Original. 
4 ‘Singular indeed has been the destiny,’ said I to my- 
, self, as [ directed my footsteps to our place of assigna- 
< tion, ‘ of my aged friend and adviser. He saw the world| 
e a chaos, with darkness brooding over its unarranged ma- 
terials. He saw the light suddenly burst upon it with 
° all its magnificence and glory. He saw, one after an- 
rm other, the creatures of God’s handy-work appear upon 
45 it, until man, 
: That being darkly wise and rudely great, 

was placed at the head—creation’s lord. He saw him 
. imparadised in the bowers of Eden ; and, having lost his 
. moral purity, witnessed the unfolding and disclosing of || 
“ his intellectual powers, as, wandering ‘down the track]} 
n of time,’ he found new beauties and wonders presented 
| : to his admiring mind, as he proceeded in the unexplored 
y recesses of Nature’s domain — or became bewildered in 
. threading the more intricate labyrinths of his own ethe- 
_ rial part. He has seen the scattered tribe become the 
vi mighty nation, then decline and be forgotten— the little 
te homelot become the splendid city, its domes of gold reflect- 
“s ing back the sunbeams, and then, sinking to decay, leave 
y their very foundations the source of dispute.’ 
“a Amid my reverie I reached the spot, and was wel- 


who have already ‘earned their way to eminence.’ 
Here itis emphatically true, and it is becoming much | 
more so —-that you must creep before you can walk. 

As to politics, without saying any thi 


| 
| 


c=] 


| 





ty, or you must be set aside for a more pliant tool. 


for the exercise of skill in either of these professions ; |! ; 


ual is willing to seck for distinction amid the effluvia of || 


ng concerning | 
the corrupt courts of Europe, such is the organization of 
parties in this country, that it is extremely hard to be an} 
honest man, and yet maintain the reputation of a consis- | 
tent politician. You must‘ go the whele’ with your par-| 
But | 





This leads me to another consideration in support of 
the recommendation I have made. I have slightly allu- 

ded to the unsettled state of public opinion. There isa 
\ ‘feverish excitement now pervading Christendom, which 
‘is but an earnest of those violent commotions expected, 
as the harb.nger of that day sung of by the poets as the 
| golden age of the world, but regarded by the christian as 
| the fulfilment of those predictions of millenial glory, at 
jonce his consolation and his joy. He, then, whose wri- 
‘tings are imbued with the principles of the gospel, will 
‘not only assist in forwarding this ‘ consummation so de- 
;voutly to be wished,’ but will leave a legacy to exist 
when these commotions shall have passed away, and 

Messiah shall reign, 
And earth keep jubilee a thousand years. 

Insignificant then will appear all other glory. The 
| rays of the sun that shall then illumine this earth, will 
|| wither the laurels and tarnish the tinsel honor of politi- 
| cal and military renown. It will then be no honor to 
|| have been a successful general or victorious warrior. 
|| Not only will the memories of Alexander and Charles 
| XU. he execrated —- not only will Wellington be forgot- 
‘ten by the side of Howard, and Washington alone re- 
membered as the Christian soldier, but Byron, Scott, 
iF ielding and Hume, will be unread, while Ccwper, 
|| Edgew orth, and other kindred spirits, will employ the 
f time and prompt the aspirations of the happy millions 
‘who shall there worship the same God and look forward 
tothe same happy ! home.’ 
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Original. 

























suppose that you should acquire political glory, by pros- | 
| tituting all your powers for its acquisition —- sacrificing | 
every principle—subjecting yourself to the distressing | 
alternation of hope and despair —- exposing yourself as | 
|a target for the attack of hostile parties. Suppose you | 
should gain the highest ‘ round’ your ambition craved ; 
even then, how empty will sound the plaudits of your} 
political admirers; and, when tired of you, they shall 
set you aside for another favorite -- how soon will you | 
be forgotten. 


Cuivp of the sunshine and the storm 
Go to thy happy home afar, 

Go clasp thy Mother’s blessed form, 
And Jet her be thy guiding star. 


| 

Forget the tinsel dreams of life, 
Forget its weakness, and its care, 

And learn to bear the outward strife, 


| With humble penitence and prayer, 


Look at the British Parliament — and how few, even | 
in that exalted arena of political contention, will live in| 
the memory of posterity. Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Sher-| 

idan, Fox and Wilberforce will yet be remembered. As) 
- the rest, however large may have been the share of! 


Forget them all but one dear spot 

Where sportive childhood shed its power, 
Oh! that should never be forgot, 

The blessings of that early hour. 
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TO WEIS ADAM ARTID IsWis 


OF DUBUFE. 


Original. 





* * * * * * 
Oh, who could think those limbs were doomed to pain, 
To meet rude, chilling blasts and angry storms. 
Ye should forever have reclined on flowers, 
Beneath the purple shade of Eden’s bowers. 


Ye should have in that garden ever dwelt, 

Filled with each other’s and your Maker’s love : 

Ye should not at the Tempter’s shrine have knelt, 

Nor from your innocence have learned to rove. 
Ah, why complain of what your sin has cost, — 
But let us fondly gaze at what ye lost. 


Ye are the mind’s creation; but how true 

To all we know or dream of human grace 5 

The perfect limb, the feature’s lovely hue, 

The wondrous mystery of the human face. 
Not as the marble goddess, Heavenly Queen, 
Nor as the famed Apollo’s godlike mien ; 


But ye are of the earth and earthly clay — 

Frail, tender, beautiful, but still divine ; 

For He who waked you to the light of day, 

His image with your frailty did combine. 
Ye were the first clay fashioned by His hand, 
Ye were the first he joined in wedlock’s bard. 


First of your race, in beauty as in age ; 

Types of your children in all future time ; 

How do your forms the wandering eye engage, 

When up to ye we trace all beauty’s prime : 
How does the heart turn to ye in its dearth, 
Ye first of lovers on the wide spread earth. 


No others of your make the eye or heart 
Tempted to rove, each from the other’s side : 
Or claimed of your fresh hearts the smallest part, 
Or bade you to a third your love divide. 
Bat ye had only, in the charms of each, 
Love’s endless lesson still to learn and teach. 


And what was that strange Innocence, that gave 
You sucha majesty and sacred charm ? 
Why was ’t the mighty lion did not rave, 
Nor had the power or will to do ye harm? 
We gaze and see, but comprehend it not, 
Though fixed by Art immortal, to the spot- 


Alas, that face of Woman’s matchless power, 
Beauty and grace and fond, imploring smiles, 
Upturned to his, in that short, dangerous hour 
Of tull temptation’s self-deluding wiles. 
Ah! Sin, would nothing else weak man beguile, 
But thou must make him curse fond woman’s smile! 


G. T. C. 





FROST COM 


Original. 





See now the sparkling dew gems white! = 
A frost is on the hills! 

While round, in Autumn’s faded lig ht, 
The change all nature chills ! 


The laughing flowers are saddened all ~ 
Each bids its last adieu! 

While withering leaf bemoans the fall 
That may, and must ensue. 


Sweet zephyr’s breath amazement holds — 
Asolemn silence reigns, 

"Lhat winter’s light spread robe enfolds 
The verdure of the plains! 


Ye flowers, and leaves, and breezes borne, 
So fair. and yet so brief, 

For you my willing heart will mourn, 
But who shall join my grief ? 


Like you I know the signal set !— 
The frost work centered there, 

Where love, and joy, and hope have met — 
Where now—impends despair! 


No, no, I will not weep that they, 
Whose smiling chid my gloom, 

Like me their hopes and fortunes lay 
Unrescued, in the tomb. 


Farewell, thou vernal sun! farewell; 
And autumn’s faded say ;— 

The soul that must with winter dwell, 
Why wish the summer’s stay? 
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Our Arrains. — Fourteen months have passed since we came to 
the city of Hartford, for the purpose of publishing a literary period- 
ical, which we determined should not be surpassed in point of in- 
|terest, or in the beauty of its typographical execution, provided we 
|detected a spirit in the community to support adequately the projec- 
tor and conductor of such a work. 


Having had proofs that such a spirit was abroad, we, consequent- 
ly, proceeded to our task, and have been all the time gaining pat- 
rons ; still the patronage will not warrant our remaining in Hart- 
ford—nor will the means which the city affords supply those 
wants which we have to render the paper unsurpassed. We are 
convinced that a paper of the character long ago marked out for 
this, and which, in a degree has been attained, cannot be fashioned 
in any other than an Atlantic city, and therefore we are obliged to 


that this work, with a valuable and gratifying support which has 
lately been offered to us, by many of our friends in Boston, will be- 
come a permanent source of profit, if removed to the ‘ Literary 
Ewporiuin.’ 


Accordingly, the next number of this work will be issued in Bos- 
ton, the capital of Massachusetts. The immense resources of that 
city —its writers — its artists, and the facility with which subjects, 
innumerable almost, and, worthy ofnotice, can be obtained, will af- 
ford not a small chance for us to render our work at once attractive. 
amusing and intelligent — and more worthy of support than its limi- 
ted means have as yet allowed. 


In taking leave of Hartford, we cannot refrain from expressing 
that painful is this separation! We have been treated by her citi- 
zens witha respect, ay! we may say, with an affection which the 
thought-thronged tablet of Memory will always reveal and which 
Time’s broad, iron wing can never hide with its shadow — for it 
will gleam forth and glisten within it like a diamond amid darkness. 
In returning to our native place, we seem, atthe same time, to be 
leaving the place of our nativity, for it is here that we have met and 
made friends with some whose hands have always been warmed 


amaranthine flowers, and though it be not, at this parting moment, 
enveloped with the sunshine that has hitherto brightened it, yet we 
have the happy trust that the forms of these flowers will neverthe- 
less be remembered, hereafier, as we know they are perpetual ex- 
istences. 


To the literati of this place — and few they are not, nor feeble — 
we present our earnest thanks for their kindness, for their atten- 
tion, and for the favor with which they have greeted, and endeav- 
ored to sustain our humble sheet. To the citizens, generally, who 
have supported this work, and to our many honored and intimate 
friends, we present our respects; and thank them for their kind 
offices — which, gratefully rendered, demand gratitude in return. 





have the paper sent by mail, rather than to receive it at the book- 
store of Mr Roderick White, will please signify their desire imme- 
diately, in order that we may make suitable arrangements. 


Mass. wherever the contraction Conn. appears. 
ton, Mass. 


The Boston Pearl, Boston, Mass. 


oblige us by accrediting them to The Boston Pearl. 


the unavoidable delay. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The 





of the verses To W. 


The Three 
is also open to objection. 





published after our arrival in Boston. 


‘Prayer,’ has been received, and will have place in our next. 


of the series? 








The Tower of C. well written, but deficient in incidents. 


remove it to another city ; and we are impressed with the belief 


with the blood of true hearts. We are bound to many by a chain of 


=c3— Svcu subscribers, residing in this city, as would prefer to 


N. B. They who have advertised the Prospectus of this work are 
requested to insert Boston wherever the word Hartford occurs, and 


Our exchange papers must be directed to The Boston Pearl, Bos- 


All letters, communications, etc. must be directed to the Editor of 
Editors copying original articles from this paper hereafter, will 


tc3~TueE next number of our work may wot appear until the 
lapse of two weeks; but we assure our subscribers that we shall 
endeavor to give some excuse, in the number, when it appears, for 


Hymn is perfect in rhythm and rhyme, but has no 
freshness of poetical feeling or expression. The same may be said 


is very fair, but not highly finished. Its length 
Several pieces of music have been placed on file, and will be 
A beautiful article from the pen of Mrs Sigourney, entitled 


Will our industrious correspondent, the author of The Genius ni 
the Past, forward to Boston, in the course of a week or two, No. 5 








Bernarpo DEL Carpio. — Harper & Brothers, New York, 1834. — 
This is an historical novel of the eighth century, translated for 
the enterprising bibtiopolists whose name is above, from the Span- 
ish. It is an exceedingly interesting work, and perhaps in the in- 
| genious management of its incidents, not surpassed — for it is a 
puzzle to the reader what the principal characters will turn out to 
be, and it is impossible'for the judgment to calculate the design of 
the author while we peruse his pages. We understand that the 
work has a rapid sale, and that it is translated by a Bostonian. It 
has been for sale at the Bookstores in this city, aud we suspect that 
copies of it may be obtained. 


HarvarpianA.— Vol. 1. No. I. This is a first number conducted 
by the students at Harvard College, and we trust is not a fair speci- 
men. It is not so good a work as the Cantabrigians can make, and 
we shall defer noticing it particularly until we receive a better 
number, which we have no doubt will soon appear. Harvardiana 
is furnished at two dollars a year —in monthly numbers. 





Tne PortLtanp Macazine. — Vol. I. No. I. Edited by Mrs. Ann 
| 5. Stephens, and published in monthly numbers at two dollars and 
ahalf perannum. ‘This work we think will be patronized in Maine. 
The Editor appears to be enterprizing. The prose in the work we 
| prefer tothe poetry. The article by Mr Neal, about Phrenology, 
is anmsing and the ‘Tradesman Daughter,’ by the editor, is a story 
well told and interesting. May the work proceed and prosper! 


Tue New York Literary Gazetrs.— This is the title of a work 
| which was been built upon the ruins of the Constellation. From 
| the numbers of the work which we have seen, we are disposed to 
speak well of it. It is made up, principally, of criticisms on new 
works, but they are written sometiines apparently without much 
judgment. 


Tue Knickersocker for October. This isa right good ‘number. 
We like it, generally. Its spirit is commendable, and now that Wil- 
lis Gaylord Clark is associated with his brother Lewis, we may ex- 
pect that the work will have additional claims for patronage. 





CuHANGcEs IN Literature. — It is a profitable study, says the Edi- 
itor of the Cincinnati Mirror, occasionally to stop in our progress 
and contemplate our condition — to measure our advances, or wit- 
| ness our retrogradation. A single glance over the literary world 
| for the last century, will be sufficient to satisfy us, that, notwith- 
standing the jeremiads of venerable croakers, a very great and ben- 
| eficial change has been effected in the character of our literature. 
| There has been a continual advance in the quality as well as the 
quantity of literary effoits. A century ago, and some of the proud- 
| est minds of the period seemed to have considered profundity and 
| unintelligibility as the very acme of intellectual exertion. Fifty 
years transpired, and what literature had lost in heaviness, it had 
j gained in diynass; although we mustaccord to this period infinite- 
ly more of brilliancy, still there was much more dry disquisition 
| than men could understand, or be profited by. Johnson had writ- 
| ten his Rambler; which papers, although they contain much that 
| will not soon perish, were perhaps written under the happiest aus- 
| pices for the success of their author. 











There is more mental activity in the present time, than charac: 
| terized any of its predecessors. There is a spirit of inquisitive- 
| ness abroad, that is stimulating the intellectual energies of the peo- 
ple. Mind is pursuing its researches not only completing the defi- 
ciences of the past, but is making excursions into undiscovered re- 
gions. The resultis, that the amount of profitable intelligence that 
we possess is incalculably greater than that of any preceding peri- 
od. The taste of the present time is not satisfied with efforts bor- 
dering on insipidity, but requires something which is pungent and 
spicy. People read to be excited as well as irstructed; and that 
author is most popular who blends in proper proportions instruction 
and amusement. The sense of what is written must be palpable. 
Men will not take the pains to unravel what is intricate. The dull 
tome of the last century, whose inextricable intricacy exercised the 
patience of the Jobs of the period, would be rejected without an 
examination. 





If the signs of the times are not extremely deceiving, the strug- 
gles and the fermentation that appear every where, are but the in- 
cipient stages of an order of things, unprecedented in the annals of 
the world. Religion must relinquish many of the corruptions, 
which, during a sojourn through a dark period, were engrafted on 
her, and appear in her original character of light and loveliness. 
Governments will be graduated by intelligent spirits to the wants 
and necessities of the people. Literature will not be disenchanted 
of all its charms, nor disencumbered of all its burthens, yet there is 
much of the frippery of the present, and the sluggishness of the 
past, that must be consigned to the great limbo of the useless. 
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